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all moral principles they would not risk a single torpedo-
boat.

It was Eden's duty at the League Assembly to make this
plain to the world without saying so in so many words.

The rest of this disappointing year was spent in wrangles
in the Non-Intervention Committee, where, so it seems to the
outside observer, Russia, by its vigilance and obstinacy, pre-
vented any fatal concessions to the uncompromising demands
of Italy and Germany that Franco should forthwith be
granted belligerent rights, and the withdrawal of volunteers
be postponed to the Greek (or, ought one to say now, the
Italian?) Kalends.

So near did the Committee come to a complete deadlock
that even the British Government began to lose its patience,
and something like an ultimatum was presented. Eden took
the chair at the meetings in October. Under British insistence
that intransigence would no longer be tolerated, Italy and
Germany wheeled round in favour of the old British plan of
July. This apparent change of heart was explained by the
Italian press as a real contribution to European solidarity, but
it omitted to explain why this same contribution could not
have been ma.de in July. Once more it seemed as though a
real agreement was about to be concluded; and once more it
had been made manifest that the Eden policy of determined
adherence to a peaceful ideal, undeterred and unbribed by the
opposition of the lawless aggressors, was the only sure hope
of a peaceful and righteous solution.

The firmness he had shown at Nyon he showed again at
London in the October meetings of the Committee, with the
result that at last the Powers actually accepted a scheme for
beginning the withdrawal of foreign volunteers. Considering
Italy's downright assertion that not a single Italian volunteer
would be withdrawn this was no small achievement.

It fell to Eden to review the results of his foreign policy in
the House on ist November. It was an attack upon the critics.
They were wrong in saying that Nyon had been a selfish
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